CHAPTER  XVI
WITH the departure of her son for Avignon, a fresh period of hard work as his chief agent and representative in Prance devolved upon the Queen, unflinchingly pursued by her in spite of increasing bodily frailty and infirmity. All her consummate tact and charm were needed in her relations with the I'Yench Court, no longer governed by her old friend, Louis XIV, hut by a man anxious to secure his own position, and to stand well with the English Court. There is little doubt but that the Queen would have preferred to join her son at Avignon than to carry on the ungrateful tasks which kept her at St. Germains, but so essential was her presence there considered, that no thought of the possibility of her departure seems to have been entertained.
May 6, 1716, she sends word to Lord IVhir through Mr. Dicconson, that she is perplexed at the order to semi 12,000 livres to the Highlanders, as it is highly probable the ship will arrive too late to be of any use, and the expense thrown away, "but on the other hand Her Majesty would not take it upon herself to supersede Your Grace's orders, ami therefore proposed to send the letters as I now do, and if Your Grace persists in the opinion of sending out this ship, and in laying out the 12,000 livres^ you will please to write to David George accordingly straight to Bordeaux, and order him to draw upon me for the said sum."
James Stuart was anxious to send an agent to Austria, and had fixed upon a Mr. Southcote as a proper person* writing to the Queen thus to employ him.
481                                 r   iis reported to have said several times that he would then find means to remove him (de gre ou de force? But from what Lord Stair has told me, the English require the Pretender's removal to take place first, and then they will talk about an alliance."
